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THE SPIRIT OF TANNO 


Tanno, one of the unique terms of 
Tenrikyo, signifies patient labor ac- 
companied by fortitude, perseverance, 
and other virtuous qualities. It is the 
spirit to rest assured with the hope 
that your patient labor would in the 
long run be rewarded in some way 
or other, provided that you would 
never subject yourselves to your emo- 
tional urge. 


People are possessed with the pro- 
pensity to seek for what brings them 
the greatest fain, be it material or 
immaterial. In other words, in this 
world of ours there are many who, 
affecting the so-called moral philoso- 
phist, brazenly leap the pale of moral 
law in order to seek their own ends, 
with but little regard to how they seek 
them. Detestable hypocrites are they! 

When a person is not treated right 
and wronged by others, he usually 
harbors an ire against them and does 
things that are retaliating and treach- 
erous. Apparently there is an absence 
of the spirit of Tanno here, and he has 
fallen into an easy prey of his weak- 
ness. 

However, the practice of Tanno is 
not accompanied without difficulty. 
One needs a religious belief in order 
to train his mind to build a strong 
character to overcome any tempta- 
tions which hinder the spirit of 
Tanno. If you are in distress, the 
chances are that your mental horizon 
would be clouded with discouragement 
and be melancholy. When you are in 
a quandary, the chances are that you 
would resign to yourselves and at- 
tempt at some reckless venture. On 
these occasions if you have the spirit 
of Tanno, you would always be able 
to tide over the difficulties, in the hope 
that your patient and painstaking 
labor would some day be brought to 
fruition. 

The teaching of the spirit of Tanno 
is emphatically persuaded to all the 
followers of Tenrikyo, for the Foun- 
dress of Tenrikyo, Miki Nakayama, 
personally practiced it in Her daily 
life. It was this spirit of Tanno, be- 
side her charitable deeds, for that 
she was so much admired and revered 
by her disciples and followers. In fact, 
it found expression throughout Her 


life ever since She began preaching 
the teachings of Tenrikyo. It was a 
life replete with difficulties. At one 
time she had to suffer from abject 
poverty, at other times she had to 
withstand the most cruel persecu- 


tions; at another time she was the 
target of the most abusive attacks. 
However, it was the spirit of Tanno, 
which is stressed in the teaching of 
Tenrikyo, that enabled her to tide 
over these difficulties. 


TENRIKYO MISSION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA 


The first Tenrikyo Church in the 
United States was established in No- 
vember 1927 in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Other churches were organized 
soon after along the Japanese popu- 
lated Pacific Coast mainly in Port- 
land, Seattle, Sacramento and Los 
Angeles. 

Many ministers came to America 
from Japan and became engaged in 
ardent missionary activities at vari- 
ous places. Many followers increased 
year after year as a result of their 
hardwork. Among the increasing fol- 
lowers, there were many who enrolled 
in the Preacher Training School at 
Tenrikyo Headquarters in Japan. 
Such persons are increasing in num- 
ber. 

The World Religious Conference 
was held at Chicago in the Summer 
of 1933. The Patriarch of Tenrikyo 
attended this conference and also 
visited the Tenrikyo Churches, min- 
isters and followers all over the 
United States and Canada. 

The following year, January, 1934, 
Reverend ‘Toyohiko Tsuji was ap- 
pointed head of the Tenrikyo Mission 
Headquarters in America. 

On May 20th of the same year, the 
opening ceremony for the establish- 
ment at the temporary building of 


the Headquarters was celebrated at 
515 South Cummings Street in Los 
Angeles, California with many fol- 
lowers gathering from all over the 
United States. 

Tenrikyo Mission Headquarters be- 
came incorporated under the laws of 
the State of California on July 5, 
1934. Since establishment of the 
Headquarters, Reverend Tsuji did his 
best to coordinate the churches under 
his jurisdiction. 

On June 28, 1935, a lot was bought 
at 2727 East First Street and plans 
were made for the future Tenrikyo 
Mission. The ground breaking cere- 
mony was held August 18, 1937. The 
building for the Headquarters was 
erected through strenuous efforts by 
all Tenrikyo followers and ceremony 
for completion of the building was 
held on May 21, 1939. Thus the Mis- 
sion in U.S. was slowly beginning to 
get into shape. 

July 27, 1939, Reverend Masaharu 
Hashimoto was appointed to replace 
Rev. T. Tsuji as the head of Tenrikyo 
Mission Headquarters in America. He 
continued to lead the ‘Tenrikyo 
Churches in America faithfully and 
obtained excellent results in promot- 
ing missionary work. 

(Continued to page 3) 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
WORLD OF LOVE 


B. As a Housewife 


Just about this time, by chance a 
maid became too intimate with her 
husband. Miki sensed it immediately. 
There is nothing more painful for a 
wife than this sort of thing, but she 
bore it, attributing it to her own fault 
in not having done her best. She 
served her husband with more care, 
and as for the guilty maid she favored 
her more than before, calling her en- 
dearingly. She sometimes went so far 
as to give the maid her own new 
clothes, and sometimes as to coiffeur 
her maid. However, the self-aggrand- 
ized and elated maid, driven by crazy 
feminine shallowness, attemped to mur- 
der Miki by poison. Miki, in violent 
pain from the poison served her, es- 
caped death at the last moment. Stop- 
ping those who accused and cursed 
the maid for the crime, Miki said, 
gasping with pain, “All is through 
my fault. Forgive me. Kami and Bud- 
dha have been so gracious as to wash 
my soul clean.” She not only par- 
doned the woman who tried to take 
her life, but also covered the woman 
from her crime. Here was a kind of 
love that pardoned and embraced 
everything and everyone. Miki’s faith 
had already attained this height. It 
had something in common with the 
immensely great love that strives to 
save all humanity rather than seek 
one’s own salvation. 

Perhaps because of this episode, 
there remain now a number of tradi- 
tional stories revealing the loving 
kindness of Miki. Let us pick up a 
few more. 

One night a thief sneaked into the 
store house of the Nakayama family 
and stole a bag of rice. The men ser- 
vants who discovered it bownd the thief 
with a rope and were about to bring 
him to the authorities. Hearing this, 
Miki said, “There will be no one in 
the world who willingly steals an- 
other man’s things. He must have 
done it knowingly because he is pov- 
erty-stricken. We can sympathize with 
the man if we think of his cireum- 
stances. Besides, compared with one 
who steals, the other who is stolen 
should be grateful for having some- 


, 


thing to be stolen.’’ So saying, she 
released the thief and gave him all 
the rice he had stolen. Miki, while 
loathing the crime, could shed tears 
out of her boundlessly warm sym- 
pathy for the human weakness to fall 
into sin. This all-embracing love of 
Miki’s caused more than a few people 
to start their life afresh. 

On a cold day in late autumn, she 
compassionately called a woman beg- 
gar who stood in front of her house 
to come in, gave her warm food and 
clothes, and moreover took from the 
beggar’s back the baby who was cry- 
ing in a feeble voice, saying, “Poor 
creature! I have given you nothing 
yet. Come now!” And she unstintingly 
gave her breast to the dirt covered 
baby as if it had been her own child. 
The petty distinctions made by man 
disappeared before Miki, the differen- 
tiation between self and others van- 
ished altogether! 

She gave birth in the year of 1825 
to her daughter Masa, and in 1927, 
in ther thirtieth year, to a daughter, 
Yasu, then became a mother of three 
children. 

About this time, Miki was unable 
to remain ind fferent, looking on at a 
child of a neighbor as it became weak- 
er and weaker due to lack of milk. 

(To be continued) 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 
DOCTRINES OF TENRIKYO 
Prof. Tadamasa Fukaya 
The true intention of the absolute 
Parent Deity, if not spoken by His 
own mouth, will not manifest itself 

in purity and certainty. 

It was on the 26th of October 1838 
when Foundress Miki Nakayama, as 
the earthly manifestation of the Par- 
ent deity, disclosed for the first time 
His true intention for the sake of 
mankind. The day referred to above 
was not a day chosen at random but 
the very day promised by the Parent 
Deity at the time of creation. Such a 
thing is usually known by the word 
“revelation.” And this may be taken 
as characteristic of a transcendent 
god. 

It is true that the revelation is a 
discontinuous address on the part of 
a deity. But whether the address is 
made quite irrespective of human 
thinking or through the agency of hu- 
man thinking and comprehension to 


the greatest possible extent Coes 
bring about a distinct difference, and 
this is a matter to think about. 

As for the revelation of the Scmitic 
race, which comes under the former 
category, such an address, made sole- 
ly with divine authority and without 
any regard to human thinking, sec:ns 
to be filled with many contradictions. 
We are, frankly speaking, in blank 
dismay when we come across such 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the conception of the Virgin Maria 
and the Resurrection of Christ. Is 
there no other teaching to persuade 
us a little further? 

Human wisdom may be superficial, 
and the same may be the case with 
human power. And human beings may 
tremble with awe and bear before the 
absolute. However, can it be impos- 
sible to fully explain in terms of div- 
ine affection? A deity of parental af- 
fection would descend among man- 
kind, and teach us kindly so as to 
be understood at least to some extent 
by human intellect. 

Suppose man cannot understand a 
deity and believes just because of ir- 
rationality. That will mean too pite- 
ous a life, too much ignored human. 
existence, and too stern a deity. 

A transcendent deity will speak 
what man cannot understand, and 
man is forced just to obey. A pan- 
theistic deity will never speak to 
man, but will leave all to human 
thinking. However, in the case of the 
umgreifend deity He and man are 
enabled to talk with each other. The 
umgreifend deity, appealing to hu- 
man wisdom, will try to win by per- 
suasion. But after all He both negates 
and transcends human wisdom, and 
discloses his true intention in a way 
that man cannot perceive. 

A transcendent deity is not con- 
nected with man, while an immanent 
deity is connected with man. An wm- 
greifend deity is, however, both con- 
nected and discenneeted with man. To 
speak in more detail, the umgrei- 
fend deity reveals Himself not only 
to His believers but to those who wish 
to know Him. He tries as far as pos- 
sible to appeal to human wisdom, 
gives persuasion and satisfaction, and 
waits anxiously in the expectation of 
human evolution. 

From a transcendent point of view 
resignation alone will be brought into 
existence, in despair of earthly efforts 
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The “Oyasatoyakata’’, upon comple- 
tion, will form a square around Jiba. 
Part of the building being construct- 
ed in commemoration of the 70th 
Anniversary of the Foundress, to be 
celebrated throughout the year of 


and evolution. And from a pantheistic 
standpoint the objective of human ex- 
istence is not to be comprehended, 
while history will mean merely tran- 
sition. From an umgreifend stand- 
point, however, human evolution and 
development will be exactly under- 
stood, while the significance of civili- 
zation will be properly appreciated. 
Human beings are also enabled to 
enjoy their daily life and fcllow the r 
occupations assiduously. 

I think it is wrong from the first, 
to think of human wisdom as power- 
less. It is no less wrong to over- 
estimate it. Certainly hcman wisdom 
has something parallel with that of 
a deity, and man has capacity of un- 
derstanding the intention of the Par- 
ent Deity. However, there is a limit 
to it. The Parent Deity’s wisdom goes 
far beyond that of man, so far as 
originality and finality are concerned. 


(To be continued) 


(Continued from page 1) 


April 18, 1948, Reverend Susumu 
Yoshida succeeded Reverend Hashi- 
moto as the Head of the Tenrikyo 
Mission Headquarters in America. 

The 20th Anniversary of the Ten- 
rikyo Mission Headquarters in Amer- 
ica was celebrated on May 21st, 1954 
in the presence of Patriarch Nakaya- 
ma. 
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1956 beginning from Jan. 26, will be 
completed in October 1955. Over two 
million people from various parts of 
U.S., Japan and Brazil have parti- 
cipated in the construction of the 


building. They experienced the joy of 


GOLDFISH RAISING IN 
JAPAN 


By C. Paimquist 


Near Tenri is a town named Kori- 
yama which is the center of commer- 
cial goldfish raising in Japan. It is 
said that the mineral content of the 
soil in this region (probably iron) 
imparts the rich, orange-gold color to 
the fish. One of my English students, 
a physician of Tenri, was kind enough 
to accompany me there and act as 
interpreter between me and the Ja- 
panese cultivator of goldfish. 

From the railroad station we walk- 
ed along a narrow path to a pic- 
turesque farmhouse in back of which 
were six cement tanks in the ground 
about 4x5x4 feet in which eggs and 
youngest fish are kept. The yellowish- 
white eggs are the size of a needle- 
hole and are attached to willow stems. 
In about three days the hatched fish 
are % inch long and it takes about 
a year for them to attain full growth. 
The female has a body that is round- 
er than the male and when the male 
is able to fertilize eggs a small, white 
spot appears on the pectoral fins. 
When the fish are about an inch long 
they are transferred to a pond about 
25x50 feet with mud bottom where 
they grow to full size. 

Once a day the mature fish are 
fed rice powder called nuka together 
with dried and powdered silk worms, 


“Hinokishin” by carrying sands and 
rocks, sawing lumber and hammer- 
ing nails. 
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called sanagi. A water flea (Daphnia 
pulex), mainko in Japanese, is also 
used as food to keep the fish healthy. 
I saw several Japanese men with a 
long, white bag sewn on an iron 
loop, which looked like a big wind- 
stocking seen on airplane fields, 
scraping a pond-bottom for, this aqua- 
tic animal. 

The goldfish, kingyo, is a spccies 
of fresh-water carp (Cuprinus spe- 
cies) and was imported into Japan 
from China 330 years ago. There are 
five commercial varieties: 

1. Wakin—body straighter than in 
other kinds, short tail. 

2. Ryukin—body small and round; 
long, fan-shaped tail. 

3. Demekin—body black with big, 
bulging eyes; tail fan-shaped. 

4. Oranda  shishigashira — (Hol- 
land lion-face) body small, round; 
face which resembles a lion; tail long 
and fan-shaped. 

5. Ranchu—like No. 4, but without 
dorsal fin. 

The most choice fish have a fan- 
shaped tail which is as long as the 
body and which they trail like a 
court-lady does her train. Most Japa- 
nese prefer a fish that is dappled or 
spotted gold, silver and black. Great- 
est demand and highest prices are 
in the summer when people feel cool 
to see graceful goldfish swimming 
around in an aquarium among cool, 
green seaweeds. 
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The Rabuki Wlav 
There were various styles of chant- 
ing the “joruri.” Toward the end of 
the 17th century there arose two great 
geniuses, Gidayu Takemoto and Mon- 
zaemon Chikanatsu. The former had 
a great natural gift for chanting the 
“joruri.” He devised a new style of 
chanting which took his name and was 


ae 


Nakamura ‘lomijuro in the role of Shizukagozen 
called Gidayu. While the latter was a 
noted playwright of the Kabuki, who 
wrote “joruri’”’ texts based on the 
principle of the Kabuki plays, the 
former chanted them to the acting of 
marionettes, for which the new thea- 
tre known by the name of Takemo- 
toza (za meaning “theatre”) was es- 
tablished in Osaka. This was followed 
by the establishment of the Toyotake- 
za, and many writers of great ability, 
rivals and followers, appeared in suc- 
cession. Their works were all con- 
clusively written for the Gidayu, to 
be chanted for the marionette plays. 
Great improvements were made in the 
technique in manipulating the pup- 
pets as well as in chanting and in the 
instrumental accompaniment. 

The texts of the Gidayu contain 
descriptive matters as well as dia- 
logues, and have a near resemblance 
to the ordinary works of fiction, the 
only d:fference being that the general 
construction of the former is made to 
fit the stage and consequently a 
lengthy description or dialogue is 


avoided. It is usually wound around 
some themes based on love affairs or 
on heroic deeds of historical impor- 
tance. Like the ordinary plays, action 
and dialogue in the Gidayu exagger- 
ate, being too direct and strong. This 
is admitted due to the very nature 
of the play, that is to say that the 
marionettes are mere puppets and 
that the realistic effect on the stage 
must come from chanting. If action 
and dialogue were as common as those 
of the ordinary actors they would be 
insufficient to produce the desired ef- 
fect on the spectators. For specimens 
of the Gidayu text we may refer to 
the English translation of the Chu- 
shingura (Treasure of Loyal Retain- 
ers) and the Asagao-Nikki (Diary of 
Morning Glory), both by Victor Dick- 
ens. 

Thus, when the Joruri was at the 
zenith of its popularity, the writers 
of the Kabuki plays much influenced 
by it, began to adapt the marionette 
plays for their own stage. The stan- 
dard of acting rose rapidly. Audiences 
became eritical, and players developed 
an extremely subtle technique which 
could be mastered only after long and 
painful training. When women were 
forbidden to appear on the stage dur- 
ing the Tokugawa regime, men who 
played the role of women, subjected 
themselves to severest preparation, 
even in private like women, and wear- 
ing women’s clothes, so that when 
they appeared on the stage their 
movements were spontaneously fem- 
inine. 


A SCENE FROM EHON-TAIKOKI 


In Kabuki plays emphasis is laid 
on the artistic effect rather than on 
the realistic effect. The florid and 
graceful stage-attitudes of the actors 


Ichikawa Jukai portraying 
Kajiwara Helzo Kagetoki 


garbed in gorgeous and costly robes, 
the waving and moving of their limbs, 
their grin, grimace, and their verbose 
speech all have artistic value which 
pleases the esthetic sense of the Ka- 
buki supporters. In fact, each and 
every detail of their movements, which 
are made in keeping with the chanted 
words of the vocal music furnished by 
the orchestra, is highly appreciated 
for its artistic value. 


